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THE LIFE AND TRAVELS OF JOHN CHURCHMAN. 
(Continued from page 179.) 


Being somewhat recovered of my indisposition 
of body, I sat in our select meeting of ministers 
and elders on the first of the Second month,-1773, 
in which I was comforted under a sense of our 
being owned in some degree by the visitation of 
Divine love, and afterwards attended our Quar- 
terly Meeting at London-Grove, each sitting 












heavenly help, to the encouragement of the hum- 
ble waiters. 1 returned home with thankful- 
ness in my mind to the Lord, who had furnished 
me with strength in my weak state to sit with 
my friends, in which we ought to be good exam- 
ples; I attended our own meeting on the Fifth 
and First days following, and in the same week 
went to Wilmington to the burial of Deborah 
Ferris, before mentioned, after which, a solid and 
profitable meeting was held. 

On the twenty-sixth of the Third month I sat 
out from home in order to attend our general 
spring meeting at Philadelphia, but did not get 
there in time for the first sitting thereof; such+of 
them asI did attend, I thought were in the main 
times of Divine favor; on my return homeward 
I was at a small meeting at Chester, also the 
general meeting at Wilmington, and soon after 
the general meeting at Duck Creek, and their 
Monthly Meeting preceding it; the meeting 
there on First day was large, and though a mixed 
multitude attended, it was solid through the 
overshadowing of heavenly power, the Lord was 
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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 
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whereof was favored with the continuance of 
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pleased to open the mysteries of the kindom, 
influencing my heart to preach the Gospel in the 
love thereof to my humble admiration, and many 
were tendered, for which renewed visitation and 
favor, a sacrifice of thanksgiving ascended from 
the hearts of his children, to the all-powerful and 
merciful God who is worthy for ever; the meet- 
ing on Second day was a time of consolation to 
the heavy hearted, instruction to the humble 
seekers, and a season of strengthening to the 
weak, blessed be the name of the Lord, for his 
mercies endure for ever ; I was next at George’s 
Creek meeting, in which Friends were encourag- 
ed, and in some degree refreshed, divers not of 
our society attending ; the doctrine of personal 
election and reprobation as held by some, was 
refuted, and it was clearly pointed out wherein 
the election stood, viz: “In Christ the seed, 
which, cleaved unto, and chosen by man, for his 
true instructor and leader by his light and wit- 
ness in the heart as a reprover for sin, and so 
followed and obeyed, man comes to know him- 
self elected in him. I went home with George 
Ford at Back Creek, and had an opportunity in 
his family, I hope to some profit. 

Towards the fall of the year I had a draught 
in my mind to attend some meetings in the 
Jerseys, particularly the Quarterly Meeting at 
Shrewsbury, of which having acquainted my 
brethren at home, and had their concurrence, 
after attending our Yearly Meeting in Philadel- 
phia and returning from thence, I set out in com- 
pany with my friend Samuel England on the 
twelfth of the Tenth month, but was detained at 
Philadelphia by a fever, which held me several 
days, yet I so far recovered as to proceed on our 
journey, taking on our way meetings at Mount 
Holly, at a School-house near Shreve’s mount in 
upper Springfield, in which I had a concern to 
warn the youth to beware of Deism, and to shew 
the ground and cause of falling into that error; 
also at upper Freehold, and ina friend’s house 
near that called Robbins’s meeting ; there seems 
to be a visitation to the youth in that place, to 
which if they are faithful that meeting may again 
increase ; we reached the meeting of ministers 
and elders at Shrewsbury, in which truth owned 
the lovers thereof; the public meetings on the 
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three following days were large, and thought to 
be the most qniet and satisfactory which had been 
known of late years there ; theaffairs of the dis- 
cipline were, as I thought, pretty well conducted. 
Finding myself not clear of the members of our 
society at this place, 1 therefore proposed to sev- 
eral friends that they would favor me so much as 
to meet on their week-day meeting day, which 
I understood they usually had omitted in this 
week, requesting that they would acquaint their 
members with my desire of seeing them, their 
children and families together. I therefore 
waited until Fifth day, when they generally met, 
which gave me an opportunity comfortably to 
clear myself towards Friends here, to the encour- 
agement of the sincere, being led to shew the 
active members the cause of dwarfishness, the 
love of the world, and its friendships, choking 
the good seed which should grow and bear rule. 
I was thankful for this opportunity, and left them 
with the enjoyment of a quiet mind ; from hence 
we passed to Rahway, had a meeing at Wood- 
bridge, and another at Plainfield, in both which 
truth owned my service. I thought there was a 
tender visitation renewed to Friends in those parts, 
in the sense whereof I was thankful, and that I 
had been favored with strength to pay them a visit 
in the love of my great and good Master; may I 
ever walk answerable to his manifold favors, who 
is praiseworthy for ever! We were next at 
Stonybrook meeting, which was made precious 
in the renewing of Divine favor, and then at 
Trenton with people who have much lost the life 
and savor of truth ; from thence going to Byber- 
ry and Philadelphia, I reached the Quarterly 
Meeting at Concord, which began on the sixth of 
the eleventh month; the next day I went to 
Chichester, where I was enabled to speak to the 
state of the people in the love of truth, which 
may be useful if remembered in a right manner, 
and returned to the Quarterly Meeting on Second 
day, which was comfortable, the Divine presence 
being felt. Our friend Elizabeth Robinson was 
there, and had good service. On Third day I 
attended the general meeting at Chester, which 
was poor and dull; the expectations of the peo- 
ple being too much outward, they were disap- 
pointed; then attending the Monthly-Meeting 
at Wilmington, tarried their meeting the next 
day, and proceeded to our Quarterly Meeting at 
London Grove, at which we had the company 
of our friends Robert Walker, Elizabeth Robin- 
son, and Mary Leaver from Great Britain; it 
was a season of refreshment and comfort to many 
Friends; then went home, having travelled in 
this journey about 360 miles. 

In the Third month 1774, I attended our gen- 
eral spring meeting in Philadelphia, the divers 
sittings whereof were divinely favored ; and after 
it the general meeting at Wilmington, which 
was held chiefly in silence, and on that account 
remarkable. 


Having an engagement on my mind for some 
time to visit Friends on Long Island, with some 
adjacent mectings, I laid it before my brethren, 
who gave me their certificate for that purpose ; 
and on the third of the Fifth month I set out op 
the journey, having the company of a friend from 
Wilmington, taking a meeting at Philadelphia; 
we reached New York, attended their mornin 
and afternoon meetings on First day, and h 
an opportunity with divers Friends in the even. 
ing, which was to me (at least) instructive, and 
I believe, through Divine goodness, profitable to 
some others. We then had meetings at West. 
Chester, Mamaroneck, and the Purchase, the 
last being a Monthly Meeting ; these opportuni. 
ties were close and searching, the testimony of 
Truth was encouraging to the well-minded, but 
very sharp to the formalists, and my mind was 
made thankful for the blessing of peace in the 
discharge of my duty. We next attended meet. 


ings at Flushing on Long Island, Cowneck, West. 
bury, Matinicock, Sequitogue and Bethpage, 
then at Newtown, the Monthly Meeting at West. 


bury, and the Quarterly Meeting at Flushing, 
where the Yearly Meeting began the next day, 
which held four days, and on the whole I believe 
it may be said, that the authority of Truth was 
in some good degree felt to keep down forward 
spirits both in the ministry and discipline, which 
was cause of thankfulness to the Lord who rules 
among his children, and is worthy of all 
praise for ever. Here I had the company of our 
dear friends Robert Walker, Elizabeth Robinson; 
and Susanna Lightfoot, who intending for Rhode 
Island, I parted with them, and went to the 
| Monthly Meeting at New York, which through 
merciful regard was comfortable; from thence 
going to Rahway, had a meeting at Plainfield, 
which was satisfactory through the extendings of 
Divine favor; then at Kingwood on First day, 
from whence crossing Delaware we were at Buck- 
ingham Monthly Meeting, where | thought the 
true Spirit of discipline appeared to be much 
wanting in many; here my companion returned 
homewards. The next day I was at Wright’s-town 
Monthly Meeting which through the Lord’s 
blessing was edifying to many, and we parted in 
peace und sweetness of spirit. The day following 
I attended the meeting at Pine street in Phila 
delphia, also that at High street on Fifth day, 
which was a precious opportunity to such who 
loved to live near the Spirit of Truth; from thence 
I went to visit my brother-in-law Daniel Brown 
near Chester, was at Newtown meeting on First 
|day, and at an afternoon meeting near Amos 
| Yarnal’s, then went to the general meetings at 
Goshen, and Uwehlan, after which taking Lon- 
don Grove meeting, I came home, having rode 
(in this journey about 60U miles, and feeling a 
degree of thankfulness that the Lord was pleased 
to give me ability to perform it. 
| I tarried much at home the remaining part of 
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this summer. On the twenty-first of the Ninth 
month, I sat out in order to attend the Yearly 
Meeting at Philadelphia, which was very large 
in the severals sittings, continued a full week, 
and [ thought it the most solid and weighty in 
transacting the affairs of truth that I ever knew. 
The testimony thereof against slave keeping was 
wonderfully exalted through the power and love 
of God, who is worthy of all praise for ever. In 
my way home I was at Providence meeting, in 
which the testimony of truth went forth by way 
of warning to the lukewarm and declining profes- 
sors, and of encouragment to the youth. 

Our general meeting at Nottingham next day 
was large, and I hope profitable to some ; after 
which, having a desire to be at the general meet- 
ing at Cecil in Maryland, I left home on the 
seventh of the Tenth month, was at the Quarter- 
ly Meeting of ministers and elders there on First 
day morning, which was profitably instructive 
through Divine Goodness; two public meetings 
for worship were held on First and Second days, 
both large and solid ; several other Friends from 
Pennsylvania were there; the business of the Quar- 
terly Meeting ended on Third day morning; on the 
same day we had a comfortable public meeting, 
from which we parted with Friends in much love 
and nearness. On the following day was their 
Monthly Meeting, to attend which several of us 
stayed ; then having a desire to see Friends at 
Chester River I went to their week day meet- 
ing, Nicholas Waln bearing me company ; the 
meeting was large, and through the Lord’s good- 
ness it was, I believe, made profitable to many. 
Then taking meetings at Sassafras, Duck Creek, 
Motherkill, and Little Creek, the two last being 
their Preparative meeting at each place ; the next 
day was their select meeting of ministers and 
elders, and their Monthly Meeting the day fol- 
lowing, which with divers other Friends from 
Pennsylvania we attended, and on the First and 
Second days of the next week the general mect- 
ing at Little Creek. I believe there is a renew- 
ed visitation to Friends and some others here- 
away, but formal professors at present appear to 
be as stumbling blocks by joining with the 
spirit of the world. I returned home with an 
easy mind. 

(To be continued.) 


ae ee 
TIME. 


Time takes the buckram out of a man, and 
the self-sufficiency with which we begin life 
leaves us as we advance intothe deeper waters of 
existence. John Wesley said: “ When I was 
young; I was sure of everything; in a few years, 

aving been mistaken a thousand times, I was 
not half so sure of most things as I was before. 
At present I am hardly sure of anything but 
what God has revealed to man.” 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
GLIMPSES OF SCIENCE.—NO. VII. 


BY YARDLEY TAYLOR. 


The Blue Ridge, at Harper’s Ferry, iscomposed 
almost entirely of this whitish colored sandstone, 
having a thin belt of chlorite slate resting 
against its eastern base. This sandstone con- 
tinues to form the principal summit of the 
mountain, and to cover the eastern side, by 
rolling down over it, for about fifteen miles; it 
then begins, as it were, to separate itself, by 
forming a second summit on the west side, and 
finally, at about five miles further, it separates 
altogether from the Blue Ridge, and continues 
a range of broken hills nearly parallel to it; the 
remainder of the Ridge is composed of the 
chlorite slate and epidote formation. This 
chlorite slate-is a dark colored rock, often with 
a greenish tinge, sometimes called green-stone 
slate; chemists say it contains a large per cent. 
of potash : hence the soils, where it is found, are 
good. Epidote is a very hard, granular rock, as 
if made of yellowish and greenish grains, and 
also contains potash. It has been asserted that 
this rock contains pretty much the same materials 
as the green sand of New Jersey. 

Hornblende rock contains a large per cent. of 
lime, and nearly thirty per cent. of oxyde of 
iron, giving a red color to soils where it abounds. 
Such soils are not so quick in pushing forward 
vegetation in the spring as those formed from 
gneiss; but when the crop comes to perfection, 
it is generally the heavier; they are our best 
soils. This rock, when first taken out of the 
ground, appears as if covered with a thick coat 
of rust, which is, in fact, the case, and the 
marks of the plough and harrow, in coming in 
contact with it, may be seen for years. Be- 
neath the outer coat, however, it is an exceed- 
ingly hard and heavy rock, and, on being 
broken, often resembles cast-iron, and will some- 
times ring almost as clear, on being struck with 
a hammer. 

West of the Blue Ridge, and immediately 
at its base, a bed of yellowish shale, of a mile 
or two in width, is met with, before we come to 
the limestone formation of the great valley. 
This shale has an inferior soil, but is rich in 
minerals. At many points, near the junction of 
this shale and the limestone, iron ore is found, 
and many furnaces are and have been in use. 
Other minerals, as black oxyde of manganese 
and copper, are met with. 

This great limestone valley, where the Potomac 
river crosses it, is about twenty miles wide, and 
altogether of that kind of rock, except some 
three miles of dark brown shale near the mid- 
dle valley. This shale has a poor soil, and 
seems difficult to decompose, often being found 
with but a thin stratum of soil above it, and, 
being quite compact, the water cannot penctrate 
it readily. On this belt pine timber is met 
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with; while it is very rare on the limestone; 


formation, where oak, walnut, and other timber, 
indicating a strong soil, are found, and many of 
these are of large growth. This valley is rather 
level, with moderate undulations, except the 
western burder where it approaches to hilly. As 
a general thing, the rock lies but a short dis- 
tance beneath the surface, even where no rock 
appears on the surface. Like other primordial 
formations, it is elevated to a high angle, 
much of it nearly vertical, and, where roads 
run nearly east and west, these rocks on the 
surface are serious-obstacles; they are, in many 
parts, very much in the way of agriculture, as 
they cover the earth sometimes as much as one- 
fifth of its surface, making alternate beds of 
rock and soil. With but very rare exceptions, 
these rocks dip to the east, and, from the dip 
and direction of the strata, a person may always 
know the course he is travelling, even in the | 
dark. The rock being so near the surface, and 
a clay soil, with scarcely any sand, makes it a 
disadvantage in dry weather; for, when the soil 
becomes dry down to the rock, capillary attraction 
cannot bring moisture from below: hence this 
soil does not stand drouth well. The water in 
this valley is principally limestone, or hard water 
holding lime in solution. The springs and | 
streams of water are rather rare, but the former 
are often large, making fine water-power. Farm- 
ers are often without running-water on their 


farms, and have to depend on wells and ponds 


for stock purposes. This, to us, who live in a 
well-watered country, would be considered a 
great hardship and inconvenience. 

The soil here, on being analyzed, is often found 
to contain but little lime, though formed from 
limestone rocks. This singularity has been ex- 
plained by Prof. Wm. Gilham, of Washington 
College, Va., in this way: All the limestone of 
this valley contains alumina or clay, and some- 
times ia considerable proportion, thus making 
what is called hydraulic limestone; the rock 
is slowly dissolved by the carbonic acid of the 
atmosphere, and the lime, as dissolved, is carried 
away by the water, thus making the water hard, 
while the clay remains and forms the soil. We 
have evidence of this theory in the beautiful 
stalactites and stalagmites, found in the caverns 
of this valley, the former being produced like 
icicles by the water evaporating, while trickling 
down, and leaving the lime behind, deposited 
like icicles; the latter is formed by crystalliza- 
tion in still-water. These crystals are some- 
times very beautiful, often clear as alabaster, and 
presenting numerous triangular points, with two 
faces on each side, and, from this circumstance, 
often called dog-tooth spar. This is one of the 
many forms that lime presents as crystals. 

There are many caverns in this valley, some 
of considerable note. That called Wier’s Cave, 
in Augusta county, is the most noted. There 
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are evidently vast caverns beneath the soil; the 
condition of the many large springs gives eyj. 
dence of this fact. After a long, dry spell of 
weather, it takes a good deal of rain to cause 
these springs to increase in volume; but when 
they do increase, by having the caverns beneath 
the surface filled up, they will then discharge 
freely for many months, let the weather be as it 
may. One spring, with which I am familiar, 
will run quite a volume of water early in the 
spring of the year, and gradually diminish in 
volume, and stop running by the latter part of 
summer ; yet any quantity of water may be 
dipped from the basin of the spring without lower. 
ing the water in the basin, which will continue 
good. It would seem that the edge of the basin 
of this spring is the lowest point of discharge for 
the reservoir of water beneath the surface, and 
that reservoir being large, is not affected by all 
that can be dipped out. 

Below many of these springs are what are 
called marshes, having been in the first settle. 
ment of the country covered with water from 
these springs, though they are now generally 
drained. The soil in these marshes is peculiar; 
it is of an ash color, and remarkably light and 
porous, so much so, that, of itself, it is often poor 
soil; while, if clay is mixed with it, it is excel. 
lent. Many years ago, when an agricultural 
society existed in this valley, a premium was 
offered for the best two acres of corn, when a 
friend of mine, having about two acres of this 
marsh land that was drained, undertook to com- 
pete for the premium. He covered these two acres 
with about three inches of clay, and then mixed 
it with the soil, and planted corn, and the see 
son being favorable, he raised at the rate of 120 
bushels of corn to the acre. 


————~en- 


A CLEAR CONSCIENCE. 


How bravely a man can walk the earth, bear 
the heaviest burdens, perform the severest duties, 
and look all men square in the face, if he only 
bears in his breast a clear and upright conscience, 
void of offence toward God and man! There is 
no spring, no spur, no inspiration like this. To 
feel that have we omitted no task, and left no 
obligation unfulfilled, fills the heart with satisfac- 
tion and the soul with strength. 


———__-—~+er 
SMALL FAULTS. 


A writer thus speaks of the fatal influence of 
small faultson the peace of households : ‘* Homes 
are more often darkened by the continual recur 
rence of small faults, than by the actual presence 
of any decided vice. These evils are apparently 
of very dissimilar magnitude ; yet it is easier to 
grapple with the one than the other. The Eastern 
traveller can combine his force, and hunt down 
the tiger that prowls upon his path : but he finds 
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it scarcely possible to escape the mosquitoes that little manual labor had been performed. And 
infest the air he breathes, or the fleas that swarm | now the boy has grown to be a man, and the 
in the sand he treads.” father has great comfort in seeing him grounded 
in the principles of Friends. 

May parents everywhere feel the great and 
solemn responsibility that devolves upon them, 
TO MOTHERS. when little innocent minds are committed totheir 
As the importance of religious instruction to | care, to be trained for higher and nobler enjoy- 
children, has engaged the attention of the readers | ments than this world can give. There is in the 
and contributors to the Intelligencer, a concern | young a capacity and innate desire to learn. 
is felt to revive the testimony borne by an emi- | They see this wonderful and beautiful world, 
nent minister in the Women's Yearly Meeting | and soon begin to inquire after its origin, asking 
held at Arch St., Philadelphia, about the year who made the sun, the moon, the stars, the trees, 
1808 or 9. Addressing mothers, Jesse Kersey, the flowers, &e. X&e. Here is an opportunity for 
with great emphasis, and deep feeling, said, ‘“‘ 1 | impressing on the minds of the children the 
have never felt greater condewnation for any act | great truth that the Almighty Being was the 
of my life, than when, with my head reclined on | Creator of all things, and that he made man and 
my pillow, and my mind occupied in looking all that surrounds him for his benefit. Here, too, 
over the deeds of the day, I remembered that my would be an opportunity to impress the young 
children had come to me with their little questions, mind with a sense of what is due to Him, as the 
and I being busily engaged, had sent them away | giver of every good gift, therefore, they ought to 
with a short and impatient answer.’ He there- love Him above all. Very early should they 
fore warned mothers against doing this, as they learn that precept of the holy Jesus, “In all 
could rarely be engaged in any service more im- things, whatsoever ye would that others should 
portant than training the children in the way do to you, do ye even 80 to them. 
they should go, encouraging them when the| In the most simple manner, may the substance 
children come with their questions, to listen and of this indispensable precept be taught to child- 
answer them, so as to give such information as | Ten, in their intercourse with their playmates, 
they are capable of receiving, for then they are | and with all with whom they have to do; if they 
in a state of mind to be informed and instructed, | make it a rule of their moral duties, they will 
and to receive impressions which will seldom or seldom err. And more important still is it to 
never be eradicated. With evident divine author- instruct them, as Eli did little Samuel, to wait 
ity, as well as with great fluency and eloquence, | 1D stillness, and humble submission, to hear the 
he portrayed the solemn duties and responsibil- word of the Lord, and that the most High teaches 
ities of mothers, which made a deep and lasting | his will in the secret of the soul; and that it is 
impression on the mind of her who now attempts their interest, as well as their duty, to obey Him 
to revive the substance of it; and, later in life, | in all things, as from Him they have received 
when her own little flock prattled around her, | ‘every good and perfect gift.” Worship is 
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but in the assemblies of the people, convened for 
that purpose. 

All these, and many minor duties, are parents 
and care-takers bound to teach the rising gen- 
eration both by example and precept. Thus 
they may stand acquitted in the Divine sight; 
enced than themselves. Late in life, the faith- and of our Father in Heaven must they ask for 
ful and the devoted mother has, in retrospect, a qualification to perform these duties, not at set 
sweet and abundant reward. or stated times, but on all occasions when the 

For the encouragement of those now on the minds of their children are prepared to receive 
stage of action, allow me to relate an instance to , instruction. 
confirm this view. An intelligent, talented boy, | L. I. 5th mo. 10th, 1861. 
who is a mute, being at work with his father, — ee 
asked him a question on the subject of war. His 
father, attentive to the best interest of his son, HOME COURTESIES. 
although an industrious man, ceas:d from his| A correspondent gives us this experience :— 
labor, and by signs explained fully the views and | “I am one of those whose lot in life has been to 
doctrines of the Society of Friends, not only in | go out into an unfriendly world at an early age; 
reference to that, but to other testimonies main- | and of nearly twenty families in which I made 
tained by the Society as answering one question, | my home in the course of about nine years, there 
opened the way for another. were only three or four that could be properly 

Thus, nearly the whole afternoon passed, and designated as happy families, and the source of 
the father felt that it was well spent, though | trouble was not so much the lack of love as lack 


more importance patiently to attend to them, 
than to any thing her hands could be employed 
in. Although, as in all general rules, there are 
exceptions; for instance, children should be 
taught stillness, in presence of the aged, and to 
listen to the conversation of those more experi- 


with their many questions, she too thought it of therefore due unto Him, not only in private, 
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of care to manifest it.” 
faces and gloomy home-circles. 


brief remark ! 
families in twenty, and the cause so manifest, 
and so easily remedied ! 


ness or disquietude may be communicated. 


Think of it, reader, and take the lesson home 


with you.” 
—_————e-S-o——— 
ASSOCIATION IN ITS COMMERCIAL, MORAL AND 
RELIGIOUS ASPECTS. 
BY WM. BENNETT. 


The great increase of Joint-Stock Asoociations 
is one of the features of the present day. There 
are very few who have not been, either directly 
or indirectly, affected by them. In some cases 
they appear to have been productive of the most 
magnificent results; in others their failure has 
been great and disastrous ; and they have served 
as the means and the covering of some of the 
most gigautic frauds that have ever been prac- 
tised upon the community, spreading ruin and 
desolation over thousands of unsuspecting and 
helpless sufferers. The lessons of one generation 
seem to be wholly lost, or not to have any effect, 
upon another. The confidence of the public 
continues to be given to @mbinations of men, 
which would scarcely be given to many of the 
individuals composing them, in their separate 
capacity; or more often, perhaps, that confi- 
dence is extended to the whole body, which 
might justly be accorded to the character and 
ability of one or two of its constituent members 
If we are not justified in so doing, it will account 
for a large number of disappointments and 
disasters; but if there is an error in principle, 
a fallacy almost amounting to a delusion, in- 
herent in the constitution of Joint-Stock Com- 
panies, they will, as a natural consequence, 
continue to yield their average crop of unfor- 
tunate results, which no guard or caution can 
prevent, If, further, there is a tendency to apply 
the same principles to objects of a higher aim 
and character, to which they are still less 
adapted, we shall be yet more disappointed in 
our anticipation of the fruits. 

The first idea, lying at the base of our ordi- 
nary conceptions in these matters, which presents 


The closing words of 
this sentence give us the fruitful source of family 
alienations, of heart aches innumerable, of sad 
“ Not so much 
the lack of love as lack of care to manifest it.” 
What a world of misery is suggested by this 
Not over three or four happy 





Ah, in the “ small, 
sweet courtesies of life,” what power resides ! 
In a look, a word, a tone, how much of happi- 







the Pyramids of Egypt; the colossal relics we 
find in most anciently-peopled countries; the 
army of Xerxes; the Great Wall of China, at 
the present day. In more modern and civilized 
times the same idea takes the form of vast ae. 
cumulations of money or of lands. Now, except 
in the sense of mere make-weight and momentum, 
the accumulation of inert matter is a source of 
weakness, not power. Without due attention to 
arrangement, and the laws of proportion, we 
know that the addition of mere material does 
not add to beauty or stability, but the contrary. 
The moment the quantity of material exceeds 
the mechanical laws or principles of the structure, 
instead of adding to strength and usefulness, it 
becomes a source of unstable equilibrium, in- 
creases the liability to danger, or is only a de- 
formity at best. In organized bodies, whenever 
the corporeal development exceeds the amount 
of vital action, it becomes an oppression and 
incumbrance, and eventually a condition of dis- 
ease. The largest buildings and the most bulky 
animals are certainly not the most useful, nor 
proportionately the strongest. Matter running 
to waste is usually an annoyance and a source of 
corruption. The smallest means that are suffi- 
cient to produce any given results are the most 
elegant and philosophical in Science, as well as 
in Nature, and, as a general rule, the more 
space anything occupies in the world, the more 
it is exposed to outward enemies, and the more 
numerous are its internal sources of destruction 
and decay. 

If we add the element of intelligence, and al- 
low it to take any part in the matter, a new set 
of principles appears upon the field, and the 
disproportion becomes still more striking. Ina 
very mean sense only is he the richest man who 
has most money or most lands. Our very 
multiples are wrong, and do not bring out the 
true proportion. In no sense is the possessor of 
£40,000 twice as rich as the possessor of 
£20,000; simply because the former cannot be 
proportionately so well spent and employed as 
the latter, and is more than twice as liable to 
waste, abuse, and taxation,—not by the Govern- 
ment, for that is in its favor,—but by the laws 
of Nature. Large capital and large possessions 
can of course do and command things that small 
capital and small possessions cannot; but the error 
we make in our calculations, especially if we are 
on what is called the wrong or depressed side of the 
world, is that twice, or three times, or four times 
the capital would do us twice, or three times, or four 
times the amount of good,—could be twice, or 





itself, is, that the accumulation or aggregation of 
mere ynaterial or numbers is strength and power. 
Only in a very vulgar and limited sense is this 
the case, Jt is the earliest barbaric idea, and 
gave rise to those enormous works of antiquity 
of which we have the tradition or the remains, 
=the Tower of Babel; the walls of Babylon ; 





three times, or four times as well and profitably 
employed, which it cannot: every merchant 
knows that the ratio is a decreasing one. Under 
like circumstances £1,000 cannot be ten times 
as profitably used as £100; nor can £100 be 
made to go relatively as far as ten £10s can. 
Lower down in the scale, the real intrinsic worth 
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of what can be bought for a shilling, by him to| certain risks and sacrifices. The same laws come 
whom it is the only possession, is far more than | into operation as in material agencies. In most 
the twentieth part of the value that he can ob-| adventures the safety and advantages are not— 
tain who has a pound to expend, notwithstand- | as we are so apt to suppose—in proportion to the 
ing the difference of retail and wholesale | magnitude of the undertaking, and the number 
markets. Land is under the same conditions: a|of those who are concerned in it; but the 
large quantity in the hands of one owner and | liability to risk and deception is usually in direct, 
occupier cannot be turned to so profitable ac-| and the benefits to be derived in inverse, propor- 
count—that is, to the largest amount of ultimate | tion to that magnitude and those numbers. That 
profit, or profit of the largest number—as in the | infirmity of human nature, likewise, comes into 
hands of several, though a few individuals may | full play, which makes an exception in favor of 
be more enriched by the former arrangement. | our own projects and concerns, when in company 
The higher we ascend in the scale of magnitude, | with others. Let it not be understood that all these 
rapidity, or any other extreme, the wear and } thingsare condemned as ill-conceived and illegiti- 
tear, or what may be appropriately called the} mate, if we enter into them with our eyes open. 
law of friction, comes into operation in a regular- | The strong tendency to shut them, when we think 
ly increasing ratio ; placing a limit to our powers, | the responsibility taken off our own shoulders 
and at last bringing our enterprise or our ma-|aud lodged upon others,is what we have to 
chine to an entire standstill. The sources of} contend agajnst. The constitution of Joint- 
leakage, and the remorseless agencies to which | Stock Companies eminently favors this decep- 
all large properties are subject, and certain, | tion. They can only be conducted by delegated 
sooner or later, to become a prey, I need not| management. It is contrary to the nature of 
enumerate: they will start up vividly to every| things to expect the same skill and economy 
mind. The great Thelluson case, in which a|from those who have to manage the affairs of 
mortal man endeavored by will to secure the | others, as in individuals who manage their own 
possession of the largest private fortune of any | affairs. The difficulty is only partially met by 
one upon the habitable globe, to his great or | insisting that the managers shall have a large 
great-great grandson and his heirs for ever, is| stake in the concern. Their stake will probably 
the one illustration in point. bear but a small proportion to the whole, and 
The tendency of men to combine in their | they will no doubt have abundant other interests. 
trading interests. under the idea of uniting their} Nor is already antecedent wealth, which is so 
knowledge and abilities, supplying each other’s | apt to become predominant, in any way a quali- 
deficiencies, obtaining greater command of capi- | fication for management; and money alone will 
tal, of market, or some other considerations of ; not purchase the bestskill and ability. As to 
profit and loss, is, with the enlargement of our | the material results that combined means and 
relationships in this respect, almost universal. | capital judiciously applied can undoubtedly com- 
That it is beneficial to a certain extent, there | mand, we must not fall into the common error 
can be no doubt. The mutual safeguard is often | of one school of political economists, who teach 
invaluable. ‘There are many things too large | us that the largest concentrations of power or of 
for individual capacity and enterprise, such as | capital in particular hands, or the largest per- 
canals, railroads, mining, foreign adventure, loans | centages of profit by particular interests, is the 
toourown and other Governments, the founding of | true measure of prosperity and test of national 
public institutions, the building of the Crystal | wealth, and therefore tantamount to the greatest 
Palace or the Great Eastern, the grand Exhibi- | absolute general profitand universal good. Such 
tion that is to be in 1862,—some of them more} is not the law of Nature. She does not pro- 
or less desirable ;—and there are others in which | duce her really beneficial and greatest results by 
there is a positive moral advantage in distribut-| the accumulation, but by the distribution of 
ing the risk,—such as Fire and Sea Insurances. | forces. She proceeds, in nearly all the wonder- 
Wherever our object is to concentrate a large | ful phenomena around us, upon a sort of homao- 
amount of pewer on a particular spot or in a| pathic principle. An avalanche or a thunder- 
special direction, or to operate in an imposing | storm, an earthquake or a volcano, may awaken 
manner over a larger field than we could other- | our fears or our admiration,—while the discovery 
wise command, if our object is limited to more | of a gold-mine may excite the cupidity of the 
immediate and striking results,—to material | somewhat vulgarly constituted. These have all 
advantage or external considerations of any | their beneficial functions; but they are indis- 
kind, without much regard to others who are | so!ubly connected with much waste and destrue- 
not in the same concern with us,—to a species | tiveness. Her life-giving, renovating, re-crea- 
of monopoly in fact, however disguised from | tive, universally beneficial processes are all of 
ourselves,—there is no doubt that combination |an opposite character. The vital elements in 
is the way to accomplish the purpose. To be|the food, the air, the light, the heat, the dew, 
sucessful, it must, however, be under certain | the electricity, the thousand nameless influences 
conditions, and will always be at the expense of | to which we owe the life, the beauty, the wealth, 
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the happiness around us, are all silent and unob- 
trusive,—are all extremely diluted, infinitesimal- 


ly divided, and insensibly distributed. These | 
beneficent forces become unbearable and destruc- | 


tive, wherever we see an accumulation of them. 
All healthy and enduring processes are free from 
exaggeration, stimulation and excitement. The 
Nile is the source of the fertility of Egypt. But 
the fertile and inhabited portion is a narrow 
belt, restricted to little more than that which is 
reached by the overflowings of the river. Had 
the Nile, instead of rolling in one unbroken vol- 
ume from the cataracts, been formed of numer- 
ous tributaries on either side, the extent of 
country fertilized by its stream would, there is 
no reason to doubt, have been proportionately 
increased. If the citizens of the United States 
were deficient of water-power, and wished to 
turn to Niagara to account, they must find 
means for subdividing it into immensely smaller 
and more controllable ramifications. 


(To be continued.) 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MO. 8, 1861. 








We commence in this number the publica- 
tion of an Essay, by Wm. Bennett, which was 
given in the form of a lecture at the “ Friends’ 
Library and Reading-room,” White Hart Court, 
London. It has been published in pamphlet 
form, “simply,” as the author says, “in the hope 
of drawing attention to some principles which 
seem to have been hitherto unheeded, and of 
eliciting a train of thought, which, though in a 
direction somewhat different to the popular cur- 
rent, may yet have its side of neglected truth, 
but by no means intended to be held up as the 
only aspect the subject admits of.” 

To find minds thus occupied on questions of 
great and general interest, is cheering. We 
think the Essay will repay an attentive perusal. 

The article forwarded by J. L. T. is not con- 
sidered suitable for publication. 


————_ + ~+0 





Diep, on the 7th of Fifth month last, after a 
short illness, Cuariry Mason, daughter of Bethuel 
and Rebecca Barton, and wife of John Mason, of 
Fulton County, Ohio, in the 55th year of her age. 
The deceased was a member of Genesce Yearly Meet- 
ing, and Adrian Quarterly Meeting. 


-_———_--~0>—- ______ 


No mistake is greater than to suppose that 


enjoyment depends upon extraordinary and dif- 
ficult conditions. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
| THE TIMES. 


In this fearful crisis of our nation’s history, 
| when military ardor seems almost to have con- 
; sumed every other passion, the Spirit of Jesus is 
| needed to still the tempest. But who is willing 
ito confess Him now? Alas! not the churches, 
With one voice they shout for war; with one 
| accord they flaunt the nation’s ensign, and appeal 
to the “ God of Battles.” Again is the Master 
forsaken by those who called themselves his dis- 
ciples; and at such a time as this, the true dis. 
ciple recals vividly to mind the command, “ Go 
ye into all the world and preach the Gospel to 
every creature.” If we be his followers we 
must obey him, and be willing to make ourselves 
heard where the greatest need is, viz., among 
our own neighbors and fellow. citizens of this af- 
flicted land. It is no new gospel that is given 
us to preach now, but the old announcement of 
peace and good-will to men. It may bring 
us persecution, but it is written—‘ Blessed are 
ye when men shall revile you, and persecute 
you, and shall say all manner of evil against you, 
falsely, for my sake; rejoice and be exceeding 
glad; for great is your reward in Heaven: for 
so persecuted they the prophets which were be- 
fore you.”’ It may closely prove us, as a religious 
people, whether we be of Christ, yea or nay. 
But if we would be followers of the meek and 
lowly Jesus, and entitle ourselves to be called 
after his name, we must be faithful to the prin- 
ciples to which he consecrated his life, and, in 
testimony of his devotion to them, endured the 
cross. L. 


New York, 5th mo., 1861. 


——_——_—~<0> > —___—_ 
From Principles of Peace. 

PLEA OF NECESSITY. 
(Continued from page 184.) 


State of the Society of Friends, previous to, and during 
the Rebellion. 


It is generally known, that an objection to 
take part in war, in any shape, forms one of 
the tenets of the Society of Friends, commonly 
called Quakers. This objection is purely re- 
ligious, and is founded upon what they conceive 
to be the spirit of the Gospel dispensation, as it 
is illustrated in the precepts of Christ and his 
Apostles, and exemplified in their practice. 
They consider that it must follow as a necessary 
consequence, that a religion breathing peace and 
good-will to men, cannot, in any case, be sup- 
ported by the spirit of war. They believe that, 
on the contrary, the practice of this evil among 
the professors of Christianity has tended, more 
than any other circumstance, to prevent its 
propagation in the world, to tarnish its excellency 
in the eyes of Jews and Pagans, and to confirm 
their speculative and practical errors. As it 
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was not by the secular arm, but in direct oppo- 
sition to the sword, that it insinuated itself into 
the minds of men, and was first promulgated ; 
so they believe, that its final establishment in 
the nations of the earth will be effected through 
the medium of the softening influence of its 
pacific spirit, and by the glorious example of 
peace and concord among its followers. 

In the year 1798, the state of Ireland afford- 
ed a striking occasion to the members of this 
Society, who are scattered abroad in different 
parts of that kingdom, to put the efficacy of 
their peaceful principles tothe test. It is, how- 
ever, to be presumed, that, even if outward 
preservation had not been experienced, they 
who conscientiously take the maxims of Peace 
for the rule of their conduct, hold it not 
less their duty to conform to these principles; 
because the reward of such as endeavor to act 
in obedience to their Divine Master’s will, is 
not always to be looked for in the presert life. 
While, therefore, the fact of their outward 
preservation would be no sufficient argument to 
themselves that they had acted as they ought to 
actin such a crisis, it affords a striking lesson to 
those who will take no principle, that has not 
been verified by experience, for a rule of human 
conduct, even if it should have the sanction of 
Divine authority. 

When a kingdom is divided in itself, it is 
difficult for any to remain neutral. Either the 
passions of human nature, by the influence of 
many private and public bonds, will be pressed 
to a near union with one of the contending 
parties, or the Christian principle of universal 
charity must operate, uniformly and power- 
fully, in maintaining a dignified and amicable 
relation with all. It is therefore necessary to 
subdue the natural propensity which we feel 
to imbibe the fears, hopes, wishes, and preju- 
dices, of our neighbor, to bear his reproach for 
our seeming apathy, and in this way to clear the 
avenue of the mind from the seeds of contention, 
that in reality, as well as by profession, we may 
be followers of Peace. 

Whatever secret and slowly-operating causes 
might have conspired to produce the Rebellion 
of 1798, it is certain that different objects were 
pioposed by two great classes of the insurgents. 
By some, civil liberty—a specious pretence, in 
all ages, to the warm and enterprising,—by 
others, uniformity in religious faith—an imposing 
object to the dark and bigoted, were held up as 
justifiable reasons for erecting the standard of 
sedition, and plunging their native country into 
the horrors of a civil war. The members of a 
Society which neither united with the political 
nor the religious views of these factious bands, 
might naturally be looked upon with suspicion 
by both; at least, they were not likely to be 
considered as friends; and, as a part of the 
community, which did not exert itself actively 
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in aiding the power it was bound, in all eases of 
purely civil obligation, to obey, in order to sup- 
press a rebellion, the motives and objects of 
which it could not possibly approve, the Society, 
in its relatidm to the government, seemed to 
manifest but a spurious loyalty. It was, in fact, 
openly charged, not only with a dereliction of 
its civil duties, but with a tacit reliance upon 
its neighbors, to step forward in the defence of 
rights and privileges, in which it was as much 
interested as others. Hence, whatever forbear- 
ance the government itself was disposed to 
exercise towards the Society, the professed loyal- 
ists, as they were termed, regarded its members 
in no more favorable light than as drones, un- 
willing to work, and ready to feed upon the 
honey supplied by the industrious bees. Whether 
some individuals, who, having the name, were 
but little bound to the principles of the Society, 
might not have deserved this imputation, is not 
a matter of much moment. For, were the 
question to be decided in the affirmative, the 
censure could neither lessen the value of the 
principles themselves, nor affect the general 
character of the body, in its conscientious sup- 
port of these principles. 

These were a few of the critica! circumstances 
in which the Society of Friends was placed at 
this period, when private individuals belonging 
to it were engaged to lift up the standard of 
peace to their contending countrymen, and, with 
few exceptions, enabled to preserve a remarkable 
consistency on this memorable occasion. Many 
of these were separated at a considerable distance 
from each other, very often without an earthly 
counsellor to flee to, and therefore deprived of 
any other refuge than the light and law of God 
in their own hearts. 

Long before the rising, a spirit of contention 
was working in the minds of the people; oppos- 
ed factions were increasing their numbers, and 
marking out friends and foes; in the silence 
and gloomy reserve which characterized the 
multitude, a storm was seen to be gathering ; 
and it appeared obvious, that, as deep-seated 
animosity was concentrating its forces on either 
side, nothing short of a dreadful conflict could 
extinguish their mutual hatred in mutual slaugh- 
ter. If the members of the fociety in question 
did not anticipate this calamity, they seem, at 
least, to have wisely taken some precautions 
against it. One of the means adopted by the 
insurgents, in the first place, to prepare for the 
struggle, and by the constituted authorities, in 
the next, to defeat their purpose was the robbery 
and the search for arms in private houses. So 
early as the year 1796, and in one particular 
province in 1795, the Quarterly Meetings of the 
Society were induced to recommend to all their 
members, through the medium of Monthly 
Meetings, that those individuals who had guns 
or other weapons in their houses should destroy 
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them ; and the General or National Meeting of 
1796 confirmed this recommendation, in order, 
as the document states, “ to prevent their being 
made use of to the destruction of any of our 
fellow-creatures,—and more fully and clearly to 
support our peaceable and Christian testimony in 
these perilous times.” 


(To be continued.) 


——— -—-+—~—09 
NEEDLE-WORK. 


There is something extremely pleasant, and 
even touching—at least, of very sweet, soft, and 
winning effect—distinguishing women from men. 
Our own sex is incapable of any such by-play 
aside from the main business of life ; but women, 
be they of what earthly rank they may, however 
gifted with intellect or genius, or endowed with 
great beauty, have always some little handiwork 
ready to fill the tiny gap of every vacant moment. 
A needle is familiar to the fingers of them all. 
A queen, no doubt, plies it on occasion; the 
woman-poet can use it as adroitly as her pen; 
the woman’s eye that has discovered a new star, 
turns from its glory to send the polished little 
instrument gleaming along the hem of her ker- 
chief, or to darn a casual fray in her dress, and 
they have greatly the advantage of us in this 
respect. The slender thread of silk or cotton 
keeps them united with the small, familiar, gen- 
tle interests of life, the continually operating in- 
fluences of which do so much for the health of 
the character, and what would otherwise be a 
dangerous accumulation of morbid sensibility. 
A vast deal of human sympathy runs along this 
electric line stretching from the throne to the 








the result of the analysis or splitting up of a beam 
of light, by means of the glass prism in the 
former case, and the raindrop in the latter. 

Both the image and the rainbow are composed 
ofa certain number of colored rays, popularly 
reckoned as seven; viz., violet, indigo, blue, 
green, yellow, orange, and red. When these 
rays are seen together as the products of the an- 
alysis of a ray of white light, as in the cases 
mentioned, they constitute a spectrum ; the re- 
sults of the decomposition of the sun’s light 
being termed the solar spectrum. Other light 
than that of the sun is capable of being decom. 
posed, and of thus affording a spectrum ; and as 
the decomposition is effected by a prism, be that 
of glass, water, or any liquid, the various spectra, 
solar and others, are denominated generally pris- 
matic spectra, aud the colors produced, the pris- 
matic colors. Now, if we examine the solar 
spectrum with a telescope, we shall find certain 
dark lines crossing it at all parts of its course. 
If we examine the spectrum produced by a gas 
or other flame we do not see these lines. 








| 





| Hence there is a difference between the solar 


and other prismatic spectra. What is the differ. 
ence? and what causes the bands in the solar 
spectrum? If we could produce dark bands in 
‘flame spectra, might we not reason upon the 
cause of the dark bands in the solar spectrum? 
Recent researches have led to results no less ex- 
traordinary than that the existence of these 
bands indicate the composition of the body of the 
sun. To render this intelligible, we must pursue 
|the matter a little farther. It is well known that 
substances burn with different colored flames, and 
all are familiar with “ red fire,’ ‘ green fire,” 


wicker chair of the humblest seamstress, and | Bengal lights,’ &c. The color of these fires is 
keeping high and low in a species of communim | due to the ingredients of which they are com- 


with their kindred beings. Methinks it is a 
token of gentle and healthy characteristics, when 
women of high thoughts and accomplishments 
love to sew; especially as they are never more 
at home with their own hearts than when so oc- 
eupied.— Hawthorne. 

sll 


From the London Friend. 


ANALYSIS OF THE SUN. 


Our readers may have perused or heard of re- 
cent discoveries by which it is asserted that some 
of the component parts of the body of the sun 
have been ascertained. We will endeavor to ex- 
plain the method by which these results have 
been accomplished. All must be familiar with the 
effects produced by holding a cut-glass pendant 
or lustre in the sunshine, viz., the beautifully 
colored image that is thrown on a darker portion 
of the apartment in which the experiment is 
made. Every one hasseen the rainbow stretch- 
ing its arch across the darkened sky, or playing 
on the mists of a cataract. The beautiful image 
and the rainbow are identical in nature, being 


posed ; “ red fire” containing strontia that burns 
| red,—“ green fire,” baryta, giving a green light 
—‘ Bengal light,” antimony, producing a white 
| flame. If we insert a piece of washing soda into 
a gas flame, we shall find that it gives an in- 
tensely yellow light ; and if we examine the spec- 
trum produced by this flame containing soda, we 
| shall find that we have effects given analogous to 
the lines that we mentioned occur in the solar 
spectrum. We do not certainly get black lines; 
| but we obtain a well-defined yellow line, which 
| corresponds precisely in position to one of the 
black lines in the solar spectrum. If other sub- 
stances are introduced into the flame we are ex- 
amining, we find differently colored lines pro- 
duced ; different substances yielding differently 
colored lines, but the same substances always 
| giving the same colored lines in the same part of 
the spectrum. Soda gives a yellow line ; lithia, 
red; strontia, blue, &c. Another fact to be 
noted is, that these colored lines occupy the pre- 
cise position in the flame spectra that the black 
lines do in the solar spectrum. There is, then, 
evidently a connection between the b/ack solar 
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lines and the colored lines. What isit? The 
solution of this question explains how the com- 
position of the sun has been ascertained. But 
why should the solar lines be black and the others 
colored? An experiment will show the reason. 
If, whilst we are examining a colored line in a 
flame spectrum—say the yellow line of soda—we 
volatilize by great heat a portion of solid soda, 
and cause that vapor to pass between the flame 
and the prism that produces the spectrum, we 
shall find that, although the vapor of soda be 
colorless, yet it has produced a great effect on 
the yellow band we were looking at: it has 
turned it black; and thus produces the black 
band seen in the solar spectrum. This is a step 
nearer the solution of the question. Why is it 
that the soda vapor should produce this effect ? 
because the vapor of soda is opaque to the light 
of the yellow line formed by the combustion of 
soda. It is as if we were to introduce a piece of 
wire, if such were possible, between our flame 
and prism, and block out the yellow line. Of 
course a black line would appear in its place; 
being, in fact, the shadow of the wire, or in the 
case of the vapor or soda, of the vapor itself, as 
it is as Opaque as the wire to the yellow light of 
soda. 

The vapors of other substances obliterate the 
lines caused by their own combustion, and pro- 
duce black lines for the same reasons. We have 
now arrived at a method for producing the black 
lines of the solar system, in the same position, 
and corresponding in all particulars, in a spectra 
of the flame we may examine,—which are origin- | 
ally, as we stated, devoid of them. This is sim- 
ply deseribed as being by changing the colored 
lines into black lines by means of the vapor of | 
the body producing the colored lines. How does 
this apply to the analysis of the sun? The sun 
isa body in a state of intense heat, giving off 
luminous vapors by which it is surrounded. If 
the sun contained any such body as soda, it 
would be volatilized by the heat, and the vapor 
would mingle with the luminous vapor around it, 
and an examination of the spectrum of this 
luminous vapor for soda, would, from what we 
have previously stated, always show a black line 
instead of a colored, because the vapor of soda 
would intercept the yellow light that arises from 
its combustion in the body of the sun. ‘The same 
with respect to the iron, magnesia, and other 
substances found in the sun; their vapors are 
the cause of the black lines we see in the solar 
spectrum, and their vaporization is effected by 
the intense heat of the body of that luminary. 
We will sum up the argument briefly, thus :— 
The examination of the solar spectrum by means 
ofa telescope reveals certain L/ack lines,—the 
examination of the spectra of flames, in which 
Various substances are burning, shows certain 
colored lines. ‘These colored lines correspond in 
position, &c., to the dark ones of the solar spec- 
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trum, and become dark if the flame which is 
under examination be exposed to the same con- 
ditions as the sun, viz. : surrounded by the vapor 
of the different bodies being burnt in it; this 
vapor being opaque to the colors that the com- 
bustion of these bodies produces. If we could 
examine the body of the sun divested of the 
vapors surrounding it, we should see the bands 
colored instead of dark. Thus it is that phil- 
osophers tell us that soda, iron, magnesia, Xc., 
are to be found in the sun. This method of an- 
alysis by the examination of spectra is likely to 
produce very valuable results, and to enable 
chemists to detect quantities of substances that 
have been hitherto inappreciable. The merit of 


the discovery belongs to Messrs. Bunsen and 
Kirchoff, two German chemists. 


R. T. F. 


LOOK TO YOUR EVERGREENS. 

It is taken for granted that those who have 
this spring set out evergreen trees of every 
variety, have followed our oft-repeated advice to 
select those that are well-branched from the sur- 
face of the ground, and havea strong main stem, 
and only one stem. Well, this being the pre- 
sumption, the next thing is to secure the health 
and development of these nether branches ; for, 
without them, evergreens are, in almost any posi- 
tion in which they may be placed, a “ sight not 
fit to be seen.” To do this, all the soil beneath 
the tree, and for a few inches beyond the extent 
of the branches, must be kept entirely free from 
grass and vegetation ofall kinds. For this pur- 
pose the garden fork must be used—no spade 
or hoe should ever be employed about young 
evergreens unless in the hands of a competent 
gardener, or to cut the outer edges of the grass 
in forming the circle around the tree. After the 
trees have been transplanted for six or eight years, 
they will require very little attention of this 
kind, as the heavy, dense nether branches 
will smother out all attempts at successful vege- 
tation. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that it is quite 
impossible to obtain handsome evergreens with- 
out due management.— Germantown Telegraph. 


<0. -_—- 


WEEDS. 
Declare unceasing war against weeds; cleanse 
your lands thoroughly, no matter what the labor 
or expense—and keep them cleansed, Few are 
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aware how much nutriment they abstract from 
the soil. When the corn, or wheat, or potato 
crops fail to realize our expectations, we vent 
bitter invectives against the soil, or the season, 
or the seed, overlooking the fact that the weeds 
have been silently yet sturdily at work in pillag- 
ing from the treasury whence alone the aliment 
necessary to their development can be derived. 
If we must cultivate weeds, let us, by all means 
appropriate to them a certain prescribed portion 
of our soils, aud keep themthere. But the man 
who should do this, would be regarded as insane, 
while he who permits them to overrun and 
strangle his corn and other valuable crops, is re- 
garded as anything but a fit subject for a straight 
waistcoat. 


- —-~9>——-—__ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER &C. 


FIFTH MONTH. 


1860. 1861. 


Rain during some portion of 
6 SE ROME vcicsenscesccscsias 
Rain all or nearly all day,..... 
Snow, (including very slight 
SD secas Seasiehneatneneneenees : 
Cloudy without storms,........., 5 
Clear in the ordinary accepta-| 
tion of the term, | 


18 days. 
9 “ 


~ 


12 days. 
2 “ 


1 ‘ 
l ‘ 
6 « 15 ¢ 


ai. 


‘ 
‘ 


| 31 


a“ | 


1860. | 


TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, | 
&c. | 

Mean temperature of the} 

month at Penna. Hospital,../64 33 deg. 
Highest do. do. do. do.| 88 
Lowest do. do. do. do.| 47 - 
Rain during the month,......../3 81 inch | 
DeaTus during the month, 

counting four current weeks 

for each year, 759 


1861. 


593 deg. 
80 00 * 
38 00 “* 

6 64 inch 


1086 


Average of the mean temperatures of the| 
5th month, for the past seventy-two] 
years 

Highest do. during that entire period, 
1802 and 1826, 

Lowest do. 


62.58 deg. 

71.00 

,|51.75 & 

SPRING TEMPERATURES. 

Mean temperature of the three spring 
months of 1861, 

Mean do. do. 

Average of the mean temperature of do.| 
for the past seventy-two years,........... \50.78 

Highest mean during that entire period,| 
OG haseionis ini idiadsisiciaiedidaiaaie te 55.00 

Lowest do. do. 


51.56 degs 
53.26 &¢ 





a“ 
“ 


It will be seen that the temperatures of the 
month have been three degrees below the aver- 
age for 72 years past, and nearly five below that 
of same month last year, while the rain has also 
been nearly doubled in quantity. The writer has 
noticed something singular during the latter part 
of the month this year. With the mercury 
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ranging frequently from 65 to 70 degrees, there 
has been that peculiar chilliness and searching 
state of the air that usually pertains to evenings 
late in autumn. J.M.E. 
Philadelphia, 6th month 1st, 1861. 


—___—-.49 9 — 


TRUE REST. 


Sweet is the pleasure 
Itself cannot spoil! 

Is not true leisure 
One with true toil? 


Thou that would taste it, 
Still do thy best; 

Use it, not waste it— 
Else ’tis no rest. 


Wouldst behold beauty 
Near thee? all round? 
Only hath duty 
Such a sight found. 


Rest is not quitting 
The busy career ; 
Rest is the fitting 
Of self to its sphere. 


’Tis the brook’s motion, 
Clear without strife, 
Fleeing to ocean 
After its life. 


Deeper devotion 
Nowhere hath knelt ; 
Fuller emotion 
Heart never felt. 


’Tis loving and serving 
The highest and best! 
Tis onward !| unswerving— 
And that is true rest. 
J. S. Dwight. 


——_-~<er—- 


WHO IS THE GREATER? 


I hold him great who, for love’s sake, 

Can give, with generous, earnest will,— 
Yet he who takes for love’s sweet sake, 

I think I hold more generous still. 


Great may he be who can command 
And rule with just and tender sway ; 
Yet is diviner wisdom taught 
Better by him who can obey. 


Blessed are those who die for God, 

And earn the martyr’s crown of light,— 
Yet he who lives for God may be 

A greater conqueror in his sight. 


—Adelaide Anne Proctcr. 


GO 
SONNET. 


Sad is our youth, for it is ever going, 

| Crumbling away beneath our very feet ; 
Sad is our life, for onward it is flowing 
In current unperceived because so flect ; 

| Sad are our hopes, for they were sweet in sowing— 
But tares, self-sown, have overtopped the wheat ; 
Sad are our joys, for they were sweet in blowing— 
And still, O still, their dying breath is sweet; 
And sweet is youth, although it hath bereft us 
Of that which made our childhood sweeter still ; 
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And sweet is middle life, for it hath left us 


! Consider next the wonderful power of life and 
A nearer good, to cure an older ill ; 


a , ._| resurrection bestowed on the seeds of plants, so 
And sweet are all things when we learn to prize . ~ 
‘jan that they may be preserved from year to year, 
Not for their sake, but His who grants them ordenies and even from century to century. 
them. | Let a child put a few seeds in a drawer and 
shut them up, and sixty years afterward, when 
‘his hair is white and his step tottering, let him 
| take one of these seeds and sow it in the ground, 
‘and soon after he will see it spring up into new 
Have you ever considered how wonderful a life, and become a young, fresh, and beautiful 
thing the seed of a plant is? It is the miracle | plant. 
of miracles. God said, ‘‘ Let there be plants} M. Jouannent relates that in the year 1835, 
yielding seed ;” and it is further added, each one! several old Celtic tombs were discovered near 
“after his kind.” Bergorac. Under the head of each of the dead 
The great naturalist, Cuvier, thought that the bodies there was found a small, square stone or 
germs of all past, present, and future generations brick with a hole in it, containing a few seeds, 
of seeds were contained one within the other, as’ which had been placed there beside the dead by 
if packed in a succession of boxes. Other learn-|the heathen friends who had buried them, per- 


These seed 


Aubrey De Vere. 


—_—_—_—_——— 


THE MARVELS OF A SEED. 


ed men have explained this mystery in a differ-| haps 1,500 -or 1,700 years before. 


ent way. But what signify all their explana- 
tions ? Let them explain it as they will, the won- 
der remains the same, and we must look upon 
the reproduction of the seed as a continual 
miracle. 

Is there upon earth a machine, is there a 
palace, is there even a city, which contains so 
much that is wonderful as is inclosed in a single 
little seed—one grain of corn, one little brown 
apple-seed one small seed of a tree, picked up, 
perhaps, by a sparrow for her little ones, the 
smallest seed of a poppy or a blue bell, or even 


one of the seed that are so small that they float 
about in the air invisible to our eyes! Ah! there 
is a world of marvels and brilliant beauties hid- 


den in each of these tiny seeds. Consider their 
immense number, the perfect separation of the 
different kinds, their power of life and resurrec- 
tion and their wonderful fruitfulness ! 

Consider first their number. About a hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, the celebrated Linnzus, 
who has been called “the father of botany,” 
reckoned about 8,000 different kinds of plants ; 
and he then thought that the whole number ex- 
isting could not much exceed 10,000. But, a 
hundred years after him,- M. de Candolle, of 
Geneva, described 40,000 kinds of plants ; and 
he supposed it possible that the number might 
even amount to 100,000. 

Well, let me ask you, have these 100,000 
kinds of plants ever failed to bear the right seed? 
Have they ever deceived us? Has a seed of 
wheat ever yielded barley, or a seed of a poppy 
grown up intoa sunflower? Has a sycamore-tree 
ever sprung from an acorn, or a beech-tree from 
a chestnut? A little bird may carry away the 
small seed of'a sycamore in its beak to feed its nest- 
lings, and on the way may drop it on the ground. 
The tiny seed may spring up and grow where it 
fell, unnoticed, and sixty years after it may be- 
come a magnificent tree, under which the flocks 
of the valleys and their shepherds may rests in 
the shade. 


were carefully sowed by those who found them, 
and what do you think was seen to spring up 
from the dust of the dead ?—beautiful sun flowers, 
blue corn-flowers, and clover, bearing blossoms 
as bright and sweet as those which are woven 
into wreathes by the merry children now playing 
in our fields. 

Some years ago a vase, hermetically sealed, 
was found in a mummy-pit in Egypt, by the En- 
glish traveller, Wilkinson, who sent it to the 
British Museum. The librarian there having 
unfortunately broken it, discovered in it a few 
grains of wheat and one or two peas, old, wrin- 
kled, and as hard as stone. The peas were 
planted carefully under glass on the 4th of June, 
1844, and at the end of thirty days these old 
seeds were seen to spring up into new life. They 
had been,buried probably about 3,000 years ago, 
perhaps in the time of Moses, and had slept all 
that long time, apparently dead, yet still living 
in the dust of the tomb.— Gaussen. 


SAYINGS OF CHILDREN. 


A pair of little twin-sisters who were exceed- 
ingly fond of flowers, watched the first indications 
of Spring with intense eagerness. One morning 
they fancied that they discovered through melt- 
ing snows a few peeping grass-blades, and heads 
of crocus. Rushing into the house one exclaimed, 
“Mamma! mamma! God is taking off the 
white bed-spread.” “Oh, yes,” added the other, 
“and he’s going to put on the flowered counter- 
pane.” 

A bright New York baby, just beginning to 
talk, was very observant of all that passed around 
her. She saw a gentleman with a dog, entera 
house on the opposite side of the street. He 
shut the door, and left the dog without, who, 
by various canine movements of scratching and 
whining, manifested painful impatience. Moved 
by his desertion and complaining, she thrust her 
small face through the bars of her nursery-win- 
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dow, and cried, in a clear, earnest tone, “ Ing’ e 
bell, doggie ! ing’ e bell.” 

A father came home from business at early 
evening, and took his little girl upon his knee. 
After a few dove-like caresses, she crept to his 
bosom, and fell a sleep. 
to her chamber, and said—* Nellie would not 
like to go to bed and not say her prayers.” 
Half-opening her large blue eyes, she dreamily 
articulated— 


‘‘Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord” — 


then adding, in a sweet murmur, “ He knows 
the rest,” she sank on her pillow, in his watch- 
ful care who “giveth his beloved sleep.”— 
Home Monthly. 


————_—_.-<49-2 


BOOK-BURNING. 


The last noticeable instance of book-burning, 
in England, by authority, occurred in 1723. The 
celebrated physician, Dr. Mead, purchased from 
the library of the Landgrave of Hessel a copy of 
the Christianisme Restitutio of Servetus, the 
publication of which cost the author his life. 
This particular copy was reputed to have be- 
longed to Collodon, one of his accusers. The 
doctor determined to reprint the ill-fated work 
in quarto, but before the edition was completed, 
the sheets were seized at the instance of Dr. 
Gibson, Bishop, of London, and the impression 
burned, May 27, 1723. A few copies escaped 
destruction, one of which may be seen in the 


1770, a perfect reprint was issued, but only four 
copies are now known to be in existence. The 
original copy passed from Dr. Mead into the 
hands of the Duc de la Valiére, at the sale of 
whose collection it was purchased for the Im- 
perial Library of France at the price of 3,810 
livres. 

In these days of cheap printing and.tolera- 
tion, book-burning is looked upon as a puerile 
folly, upon a par with the Irish method of spi- 
ting a banker by burning his books. Still, 
literature has suffered losses. As Wat Tyler’s 
victorious rabble made firebrands of the ancient 
records of the city of London, so mad mobs de- 
stroyed invaluable treasures, when they set fire 
to Lord Mansfield’s and Dr. Priestley’s houses. 
The Vandal Massena, in retreating from the 
lines of Torres Vedras, wantonly destroyed the 
church and convent of Alcobaca, rich with the 
national literature of Portugal. 

Valuable works have fallen victims to ignor- 
ance and avarice. The niece of Peiresc, “the 
attorney-general of the republic of letters,” re- 
fused to allow the letters addressed to him by | 
the most eminent scholars of the age to be' 
published, because she found them useful for 
fuel. Mr. Warburton’s servant used up a col- 


‘ 








| lection of old plays, many of which were unique 


He carried her himself | 
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specimens of our Elizabethan dramatists, for the 
bottom of tarts and lighting the fire, for which 
ignoble purpose the records of the hospital of 
St. Cross were applied by its ignorant house. 
keeper; and Bishop Cowper’s wife, disgusted 
with his studious habits, destroyed in a few mo. 
ments the result of eight years’s labor. Some. 
times authors have been stoics enough to commit 
literary suicide. Colardeau, when dying, dragged 
himself’ to the fire, and sacrificed his translation 
of Tasso; Raleigh is said to have destroyed the 
concluding volumes of his History of the World; 
James Montgomery burned a novel, the com- 
position of which had lightened the hours of his 
imprisonment; Moore put Byron’s diary in the 
fire; D’Orsay did the same office: for his own, 
which must have been worth reading; and Colo- 
nel Stewart, son of Dugald Stewart, not only 
destroyed his own manuscripts, which he caleu- 
lated had cost him thirteen years of his life, but 
what was of considerably more consequence, 
burned his father’s incomplete Philosophy of 
Man as a Member of a Political Association, his 
Edinburgh lectures on Political Economy, and 3 
continuation of his Encyclopedia Britannica 
Dissertation ; unmindful of Milton’s aphorism, 
that “ he who destroys a good book kills Reason 
itself.”,— Boston Transcript. 





WHY DOES A SOUTH WIND MAKE THE SIDE- 
WALKS WET WITHOUT RAIN. 


Yesterday the weather was cool and clear, but 
this morning there is a warm southerly wind, 
and the sidewalks are covered with moisture, 
though there has been no rain. As our citizens 
come out to their daily tasks, they all notice the 
fact ; but how various are the impressions that 
it produces upon their minds! The little ragged 


| gitl shivers as the naked sole of her foot presses 


the dampness, and she anticipates the luxury of 
standing presently upon a warm grating, through 
which the steam is escaping from some subter- 
ranean steam engine; the dealers in overshoes 
and umbrellas look forward to a good day’s trade, 
and the shipping merchant wonders whether it 
will rain and prevent his vessel from discharging 
the remainder of her cargo. But to the student 
of science, the phenomenon suggests the idea of 
its cause, and leads his mind into a train of 
thought which ramifies into every department of 
Nature. 

The deposit of moisture from warm air upon a 
cold stone is owing to a property of the atmos- 
phere which produces a large number of pheno- 
mena. After air has received a certain quantity 


of moisture, it will take no more, but warm air 


will hold more water than cold air. Now, when 
air which has been saturated with moisture by 
resting over southern seas, moves to the North 
and comes in contaet with a cold flag stone, a 
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portion of its moisture is condensed upon the 
stone. The proportion of water in the air has a 
very important influence upon its properties, 
especially in relation to the skin, lungs and other 
viscera of the system. Probably the injurious 
effects of furnaces in dwellings are principally 
owing to the capacity of the air for moisture, and 
thus causing it to dry the lungs and skin. With 
open fires the heat is radiated through the air 
directly to the bodies of people in the room, and 
it is therefore not necessary to heat the air as 
hot as furnaces: hence, it will absorb moisture 
more rapidly. In other words, it is less drying. 


cnccnciiiintp ia 
THE RIVER JORDAN. 


A correspondent of the Utica Herald thus de- 
seribes the river Jordan : 

A line of green, low forest trees betrayed the 
course of the sacred river through the plain. So 
deep is its channel, and so thick is the forest that 
skirts its banks, that I rode within twenty yards 
of it before I caught the first gleam of its waters. 
I was agreeably disappointed. I had heard the 
Jordan described as an insipid, muddy stream. 
Whether it was the contrast with the desolation 
around, or my fancy, that made its green banks 
so beautiful, | know not, but it did seem at that 
moment of its revelation to my longing eyes the 
perfection of calm and loveliness. It is hardly 
as wide as the Mohawk at Utica, but far more 
rapid and impassioned in its flow. Indeed, of 
all the rivers I have ever seen, the Jordan has 
the fiercest current. Its water is by no means 
clear, but it as little deserves the name of muddy. 
At the place where I first saw it, tradition as- 
signs the baptism of our Saviour, and also the 
miraculous crossing of the children of Israel on 
their entrance into the promised land. 

Like a true pilgrim, I bathed in its waters and 
picked a few pebbles from its banks as tokens of 
remembrance of the most familiar river in the 
world. Three miles below the spot where I now 
stand, the noble river—itself the very emblem 
of life—suddenly throws itself on the putrid 
bosom of the Dead Sea. 

sinimsinaaitesiclaaiats 
For the Children. 
THE SWALLOWS. 


In the spring-time, when the swallows came 
back, and with cheerful twittering tovk posses- 
sion of their old nest in the eaves of a farmer’s 
house, he said to his children: “ Now, be sure 
you do no harm to the dear little birds. He who 
drives away the swallows from his threshold, also 
drives away good luck from his house. Our 
neighbor destroyed the swallow’s nest outside of 
his window, and crushed the eggs; and from 
that time he hasbeen unfortunate in his cireum- 
stances, and is going to ruin.” 

Little Christian asked his father how that 
tould be. 
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“ Why,” said his father, “ our neighbor has 
abandoned the pious, simple customs of his 
fathers. His grandfather and great grandfather 
had treated with forbearance the swallows, which 
are harmless, or rather useful creatures; and 
they used to be awakened for their work at early 
morn by the active, chattering birds. But our 
neighbor, who was hard-hearted both to man 
and beast, and spent half the night in the ale- 
house, preferred to dream away the bright morn- 
ing hours : and as the swallows disturbed him in 
his morning slumbers, he destroyed their nest. 
And thus the morose, lazy, and wasteful man, 
drove away, along with the swallows, good luck 
and blessing from his house. Do you rather 
hail their visits : 

‘¢¢ Come pretty bird, and bring with thee 
A blessing unto mine and me|!’”’ 


ITEMS. 


Senator Doverass died at Chicago, Illinois, on 
the 3d inst. 

Post Orrick DepARTMENT.—The Postmaster Gen- 
eral has directed that after the lst of Sixth mo., no 
mails are to be sent to the seceded states. 


Corton Grow1ne In New Jersey.—Benjamin Acton, 
of Salem County, has secured the services of a prac- 
tical cotton-grower, to try the experiment of growing 
the commodity in NewJersey. His soil, it is thought, 
is peculiarly adapted for the purpose. The seed has 
been planted, and no doubt is entertained of its ulti- 
mate success. Good cotton was raised last year in 
the neighborhood of Camden, opposite Philadelphia. 


The postage stamps for all the post offices in the 
United States are manufactured by a firm in Phila- 
delphia, who give employment to 30 persons, of 
whom 10 are females. The number furnished by 
them last year was 223,867,270, of the value 
of $6,218,310. The increase from year to year is 
very large. 

Tue New Prianet Namep.—The venerable Josiah 
Quincy, who was requested by the Director of Harvard 
College Observatory to name the asteroid lately dis- 
covered there, has selected that of ‘‘ Maia,” the mother 
of Mercury, in the ancient mythology, and one of the 
Pleiades. 

Stove CLiinkers—A Remepy.—There is no piece of 
information about household matters, which we can 
give, that will be more acceptable to all consumers 
of anthracite coal, than how to get rid of the clinkers 
that form upon the fire-brick lining of stoves, and 
often to such an extent as to fill up the fire chamber 
of a small cylinder stove, till it becomes nearly use- 
less. It is a laborious work to break them off with 
a poker, and the lining bricks are often destroyed in 
the attempt to do so. We have known instances 
where the family had to suffer all the inconveniences 
of having the stove taken down in mid-winter, to be 
sent to the shop for repairs, in consequence of these 
clinkers. There is an easier way to get rid of them. 
It is this: Whena charge of coal has been burned 
down pretty well, and is all aglow, throw in a halfa 
dozen pieces of oyster shells, and fill up with coal, 
and let it burn till very hot, and you will find the 
clinkers all in a semi-fluid state, plastic and adhesive 
as sticky dough, and about aseasily punched off with 
a stiff poker. The philosophy of the thing is that 
the lime acts as a flux to the matter composing the 
clinkers, and probably limestone will answer where 
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shells are not convenient. When the clinkers accu- 
mulate again, try the same process over again, and 
you will not have to send for the stove maker some 
bitter cold day.—Tribune. 

NewspaPers IN TurKEY —The correspondent of the 
N. Y. World says that there are now published in 
Constantinople more than twenty newspapers. One 
in English—a well conducted weekly, with a daily 
bulletin, having a large circulation. Three in French, 
one daily, owned by the government; one semi- 
weekly, with a daily bulletin—an ably conducted 
paper, which is very apt to expose all the weak points 
of the government; and one monthly medical paper. 
Three in Turkish—one official, one semi-official, and 
one altogether independent. One in Greek, having a 
large circulation representing Greek influences. Ten 
in Armenian, one owned by the American mission 
and edited by Dr. Dwight, which, is partly religious 
and partly secular; one or two of the others are able 
papers, but most of them are of a rather low order, 
and devote themselves especially to slandering the 
American missionaries. There are also two Bulgarian 
papers, which have a good circulation and much in- 
fluence, especially at this exciting crisis of the Bul- 
garian church. There was also asmall German paper, 
but it has died out, although among a German popu- 
lation of about 7,000. As a whole, there is a steady 
improvement noticeable in the character of these 
papers, and, within a month or two, a new liberty 
has been given to the Turkish papers, which they 
improve by publishing free criticisms on the internal 
affairs of the empire. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 
Fiour anp Meat.—The Flour market is firm, with 
light sales to retailers and bakers, at $5 50 a 5 62 for 
mixed and choice brands, and $5 75 for extra ; $6 25 
a 6 75 for extra family, and 7 00 a 7 25 for fancy lots. 
Standard superfine for export $5 25 a 550. Very 
little doing in Rye Flour or Corn Meal. The former 
is selling at $3 50. The latter is selling at $3 87 for 
Pennsylvania. 

Grain.—The demand for Wheat is steady at former 
rates. Sales of prime red at $1 35 a 138 in store and 
afloat. Whiteranges at from $1 45 to 155. Rye is 
selling at 66 a67 cents. Corn—Sales of prime yellow 
at 58 cents, afloat, and 56 cents in store. Western 
is quoted at 48 a 52c. and a sale of 800 bushels is 
reported at 48} cts. Oats are steady, at 30 cents for 
Pennsylvania and Delaware, afloat. 


have just received a lot of Smatt Piarp INDIA 
SILKS. Also, FRENCH, in Biur, Biack, Brown, 
GreeEN and Purpte. Tarlton Musiin, Stiff and Sheer. 
BOOK MUSLINS, all prices. Book Mustin HDKFS, 
nice assortment. Cashmere, Barcelona, Sarsnet and 
Crape Shawls. Crape Lise, Cap Crape and Bobinett. 
50 doz. L. C. Hdkfs, at $1.50 per dozen. Nice assort- 
ment of Men and.Boy’s Cloths, Cassimeres and Vest- 
ings. Hosiery and Gloves in great variety. Plain 
Hand-made Mitts—choice colors. Plain Silk Gloves 
imported for Friends. 
The above goods will be sold at the lowest market 
value, at JOHN H. STOKES, 
Philada, 6th mo. 8th, 1861. 702 Arch St. 


Wien, 3 HAT STURE. Silk, Beaver and Otter 
Hats, Frerch and American Felts. Men’s and 
Boy’s Caps, Children’s Hats and Caps. ; 

STRAW GOODS in great variety. Hats made to 
order at short notice. 


CHAS. LAING & CO., 
N. E. cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., 
Amos J. MIcHENER. Philada. 
4th mo. 6th, ly. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


\EORGE A. NEWBOLD, having obtained a good 

T location near Norristown, expects to open a 
select school for Young Men and Boys, the 15th of 
next Ninth mo. 

The number will be limited to 25. For circulars 
firect to him, Norristown P. O. Montgomery County, 
Pennsylvania. 

N. B.—A few Summer Boarders can be accommo- 
dated. Any wishing a pleasant retreat for the sum- 
mer, please address as above. 

6th mo. 8. 


ULL assortments of Dress Goods, 
Spring and Summer Shawls, 
Neat and small figured Fabrics, 
Men’s and Boy’s wear for Summer. 
SHARPLESS, BROTHERS, 
Cor. Chestnut and 8th Sts. 


{ 


5th mo. 18—1 mo. 
\PECIAL NOTICE.—On account of the unsettled 
state of the country, and depression in trade, | 
am determined to close out my stock of Dress Goops, 
below the cost of importation. Frrenps will do well 
to examine it, as they will find many goods much be 
low their real value. Special attention is called to the 
following lots :— 

200 SuetLanpd SnHawts from $1 to $5, cost double. 

10 Pieces oF OLIVE Brown Monairs at 65c. cost 75 to 
import. Theseare splendid goods, tne usual retail price 
being 87}. 

20 Pieces of small plaid mozeambiques at 18], usual 
price 37}; besides all kinds of Plain Goods adapted for 
Friends. 

My stock is large and well assorted, and special 
pains have been taken to keep every thing in Friends’ 
line. 

JOHN H. STOKES, 702 Arch Street, Phila. 
5th mo. 6th 1861.—6t. 


.\SWEGO VILLAGE SCHOOL, N. Y. 
() Amy Drory, Principal. 

This Boarding School will open its Summer Session 
on the 9th of 5th Month, and continue twenty weeks, 
as a School for Young Ladies. 

Competent teachers will be employed. Drawing 
and Painting will be taught. 

Terms, $60 per Session of twenty weeks, half pay- 
able in advance, the remainder at the middle of the 
term. 

Drawing and Painting extra. 

ANDREW A. SKIDMORE, Proprietor. 

Rererences. Alfred Moore, Oswegoburg, John D. 
Wright, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 4th mo, 13, 1861. 


JOTICE TO FRIENDS.—In corsequence of the 
frequent and continual calls on us, by Friends, to 

supply them with Plain Hate, there being now no 
Friend in the trade that we know of—we have con- 
cluded to resume this branch of the business. 

We propose kreping « stock on band, ard to have 
them made to order for those who may prefer it. 

Having had considerable experience in this pat 
ticular, we respectfully solicit the custem of Friends, 
and will spare no pains to suit and please them. 

Our Store is in Third Street, below Arch, No», 41, 
East side. 


gem.Orders will also be taken at 621 Market Street, 
North side, up stairs. 


SMEDLEY BROS. 
3 mo. 23—3 mos. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Lodge st. 





